Brief chronology of Fol Center idea. (Taken from the 
\files of Hugh Boyd, publisher, Home News, New Bruns- 
lwick, N.J., a member of the National Editorial Associa- 
\tion’s Fol Committee, 1952-1953.) 


3 bey 

James S. Pope, chairman, ASNE Freedom of infor- 
mation Committee, at the annual convention of ASNE: 

“We hope that between now and next April every 
state will have a committee to which all editors, daily 
and weekly, can turn for advice and assistance. This 
‘committee wants to maintain a close liaison with each 
one of them, and pass around information which will 
be useful to all. 

“We look forward to the time when there will be a 
national council of representatives from state committees. 

“By close cooperation among ASNE, APME, Sigma 
Delta Chi, and such a council, we can create an immediate 
responsive force against which few offices of government 
will want to pit their secretive ambitions.” 


December 20, 1952 
Editor & Publisher reports ASNE and APME have 
“+oined hands to do a more effective job in keeping the 
nels of news open through their Freedom of Informa- 
-ommittees.” Apparently two committees and liaison 
aairmen °° appointed. James S. Pope is identified 
as a < armaan. 


May 1, 1953 

In a letter to Pope, Hugh Boyd, Home News, New 
Brunswick, N.J., regrets “absence of an exchange of Fol 
information between the various state press association 
committees.” 


September 2, 1953 

V. M. Newton in letter to Norman Isaacs: 

“J heartily agree with you that a national newspaper 
Freedom of Information Council, embracing the entire 
profession, should be formed, and I’ll do what I can in 
Sigma Delta Chi to further this.” 


October 9, 1953 

NEA FoI Committee recommends to the Pennsylvania 
Newspaper Publishers Assn. and, later, to the National 
Editorial Association, that “ the national newspaper asso- 
ciations which are most directly concerned with the 
Freedom of Information problem name a committee to 
study the possible formation of a national freedom of 
information council.” 


November 1, 1953 
Committee for the Advancement of Freedom of In- 
formation of Sigma Delta Chi recommends “the forma- 
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tion of a national council for the Advancement of Free- 
dom of Information to be composed of representatives of 
all national press and radio organizations, including 
publishers as well as editors, which not only will keep a 
constant patrol of the governmental front and a complete 
record of all cases, but which, when it raises the voice 
of protest against abridgement of the rights of the Amer- 
ican people, will be the voice of the whole press and 
radio profession.” 


November 4-6, 1953 

APME in an annual convention “empowers its presi- 
dent to name representation to a committee drawn from 
various press groups to \study whether the present infor- 
mal and effective cooperation shall be formalized in a 
national freedom of information council.” 


December 5, 1953 

Basil Walters in letter to Hugh Boyd: 

“I have the feeling that American Journalism is best 
served by a number of strong organizations such as NEA, 
Sigma Delta Chi, APME, and ASNE instead of one large 
organization. 

“Yet on a thing such as Fol there should perhaps be 
some sort of clearing house organization through which 
there could be an exchange of information.” 
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“At first blush, I would think that any national 
council should be more of a clearing house for informa- 
tion than a committee to replace the many fine committees 
now in action.” 


December 13, 1953 

A meeting was held to discuss formation of a National 
Fol Council in the office of J. Russell Wiggins, editor of 
the Washington Post, Washington, D.C. 

Those attending were Richard Thornburgh, Regional 
Chairman of the APME Fol committee; J. Russell Wig- 
gins, Chairman of the ASNE Fol committee; V. M. 
Newton, Jr., Chairman of the Sigma Delta Chi Fol 
committee; Guy Easterly, Chairman of the NEA Fol 
committee and Hugh Boyd, member of the NEA Fol 
committee. 

A ten-point plan of suggested functions of a national 
Fol council was submitted by Hugh Boyd. Certain points 
in this plan were the subject of detailed discussion. 

Mr. Wiggins pointed out that the plan as described 
would require considerable funds and personnel. 

He said that in his opinion it might be well to con- 
sider the possibility of having someone like Harold Cross 
devoting his full time to a study of congressional bills, 
some of which might either help or harm the matter of 
access to and freedom of information. 


Mr. Wiggins pointed out that certain functions men- 
tioned in the outlined plan were already being conducted 
by Mr. Cross in his work with ASNE. 

The specific points he felt were covered by Mr. Cross 
were points two and four. 

There was considerable discussion of the need for 
more widespread dissemination of Fol information. The 
opinion was expressed that even though Fol information 
was sufficiently widespread at present, frequently this 
information was not used by the editors who are facing 
Fol problems. 

Both Mr. Newton and Mr. Wiggins discussed xthe 
matter of lodging Fol protests in some detail. They 
explained there was a wide variation in opinion among 
editors and newspaper associations regarding the lodging 
of formal protests. 

The question of publishing and distributing a national 
Fol bulletin was discussed. It was agreed that such a 
publication would require considerable effort and would 
be costly. 


Suggested at the Dec. 13, 1953 meeting 
1. Establishment and maintenance of a central Fol 
information file. This would include books, docu- 
ments and a running inventory of case histories of 
Fol protests and their results together with other data 
pertinent to the Fol problem. 


2. A legislative file which would include existing Fol 
bills as well as bills currently being considered by 
state legislatures. 

Tt would also include all pertinent court opinions, 
decisions, legal briefs and other legal data pertaining 

_ to Fol legislation. 

3. An exchange of Fol case histories between the nation- 
al FoI Council headquarters and publishers, state and 
regional associations writing in for guidance and 
for background. 

4. Furnishing of legal aid on request to a newspaper, 
state or regional newspaper associations which are 
involved in an Fol problem. This legal advice would 
be supplementary to the legal advice already devel- 
oped by the newspaper’s or association’s own 
aitorney. 

5. Publication and distribution of an Fol bulletin, this 
bulletin to include all Fol information gathered from 
the daily and weekly trade press, from reports of state 
and regional press associations and individual news- 
papers involved in Fol problems. 

6. An advisory service which could be called upon to 
assist in the planning and execution of state or re- 
gional- Fol seminars. 

7. Operation of a completely informal Fol speakers 
bureau which would arrange to have Fol speakers 
appear on programs conducted by state or regional 
press associations. These speakers would appear, of 
course, only upon specific request. 

8. A function which would handle the lodging of a 
protest against a governmental body involved in 
suppression of news at its source. 

9. A procedure whereby a request for protest support 
be carefully screened before the National Fol Coun- 
cil acts. Possibly, this screening could be conducted 
by the state Fol committees already functioning. 

10. Assistance to journalism schools or research groups 
which request guidance and aid in developing and 
conducting research projects on Fol. 


A Subsequent Development 


So far as establishment of a central Fol agency is 
cerned, little came of the Washington meeting. Increas 
Fol activities continued within the organizations. 
central agency idea came up again in October, 195 
the annual meeting in Chicago of National Editorial A 
ciation’s freedom of information committee. Might 
a school of journalism be the proper founder of a free 
of information headquarters? The school at the Uni 
sity of Missouri indicated willingness to explore the id 
Under the billing “Freedom of Information Semin: 
the exploration was set for March 13 and 14, 1958, 
the campus at Columbia. 

Invitations to the “seminar” were based on the 
son’s knowledge of an organization or medium, but i 
invitation was addressed to the individual as such and 1 
to his organization. Chairmen of Fol committees we 
especially sought. Those who attended the two-day s 
inar were: 


Lowell Jessen, 
publisher, 
Livermore Herald, 
Livermore, Calif. 


Dick Applegate, 
NBC, Chicago 


Howard Bell, 
asst. to president, 


National Assn. of Broad- Malcolm Johnson, 


be tes CBS, New York 

Robert McCandless, 
ae fi oyd, staff photographer, 
di eee ge Lindsay-Schaub Papers, 


Home News, 


New Brensiceents Champaign-Urbana, | 


_ Walter Millis, 
William Bray, Fund for the Republic 
vice-president, ; 
Newspaper Association Paul C. Smith, 
publisher, 


M 
anagers Lyon County Reporter, 


Rock Rapids, Iowa 
Ware Edgar, 


Joseph Costa, 
chief photographer, 


King Features pubkaber 
Arthur F, Duncan, Starke County 
Republican 


night managing editor, 


Kansas City Star Knox, Ind. 


Robert M. White, 


Guy Easterly, publisher, 
publisher, Mexico Daily Ledger, 
Lafollette Press, Mexico, Mo. 


Lafollette, Tenn. 
Arthur L. Witman, 


staff photographer, 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Coleman Harwell, 
editor and v. p., 
Nashville Tennessean 


Unforeseen events forced last minute cancellatior 
by Herbert Brucker, editor of the Heriford Courant 
Jules Dubois, reporter, the Chicago Tribune; B. Wier: 
bianski, president of the International Federation of Ire 
Journalists; Fredrick S. Siebert, director, School ¢ 
Journalism, Michigan State University; and Jacob Sche 
professor, the School of Journalism, Northwester 
University. 

Representing the Missouri Schoo! of Journalism wer 
Dean Earl F. English, Paul Fisher, associate professo! 
and Sam A. Montague, director, Fiftieth Anniversar 
Celebration. 


An Abstract of the March 13-14, 1958, 
Discussions 


In his opening (taped) remarks Dean English said: 


“The base for good journalism education is a good 
general education. With it goes some training in the best 
sommunication practices. The two combined are intended 
‘o produce persons ready for first jobs and the advanced 
earning which comes with first experience. But there is 
at least one ingredient missing in this combination. To 
what ends can knowledge and training be directed if the 
facts on which survival is based never become available 
for transmission? The time will come I think when most 
persons who practice the profession of journalism have 
to face up squarely to the problems which face us here 
today. 

“We believe that the closer we can bring students of 
journalism to the current problem of access and press 
freedom the better prepared they will be to serve the 
profession of journalism and the public interest. Each of 
you here today has been identified in one way or another 
with the struggle to keep people informed. You are in a 
good position to know that many who practice the pro- 
fession of journalism take the easier way when it comes 
to facing up to what they know is in the public interest. 


_ “The advertising people have a slogan which says all 
business is local. It seems to me that to a large extent we 
‘can say something similar about freedom of information 
and related problems. Most of the problems are local 
ones. And the individual gains and losses in the struggle 
are not necessarily large ones. But the total effect, because 
of precedence and loss of public confidence, may be con- 
siderable. It’s almost the case in which the sum, the total 
is greater than the sum of its parts. The total effect. 

“In addition, and unfortunately, we as practitioners in 
the field don’t always take the interest in the problems of 
our neighbors that we should. In general we sympathize 
with them and hope that we will not be called upon to 
face something similar in our own localities. For con- 
sideration here today is the possible use of continuing 
service to bring under one roof an accounting of individ- 
ual cases affecting the people’s right to know. Not that 
every case can be documented thoroughly. 


“Our experience during the past year with the Free- 
dom of Information Digest (produced for NEA) points 
up the vast amount of interest and the great number of 
problems that exist in this field. We have tried to bring 
together in that digest some of these problems but we 
only get to a few of them. These, you understand, are 
only summary reports, little news stories on these events, 
and certainly don’t go into detail the kind of detail that 
would be useful to anyone who was faced with similar 
problems. 


“Tt is not my purpose to argue the case for or against 
any proposal, but I do want to raise another point for 
consideration: Is it not logical for a school of journalism 
to take more than academic interest in the day-to-day 
fight and the problems of access and freedom to 
communicate? 

“The public in general believes that the right of a 
free press is important, but that it was granted as a special 
concession to the newspapers. The public believes that 
the media will take care of the transgressors. But about 
all the public hears about the problem comes from the 
media and their representatives, and they think that the 


problem is being taken care of and they feel that it is a 
problem of media specifically. 

“Perhaps a journalism school should be concerned 
as much with the conditions under which journalism is 
to be practiced as in the principles and general education 
which prepare for that practice. I believe we should con- 
sider these and other factors in our discussion today. 
This is by no means a summary of all our interests in 
this affair, but these are some of the principal interests 
that we have in mind in calling you here. How we do it, 
when, and so on, is way down the road. But we are going 
to have to have your counsel and advice before we can 
do anything if we do anything. We’re going to have to go 
through this very carefully, very thoroughly.” 


The First Question 

(What follows is from the taped transcripts of the 
exploratory sessions.) 

How valid might an “FoI Center” be on a campus? 
Where might the location prove a weakness, where a 
strength? One thought it “a most perfect place because its 
purposes can’t be challenged. We can’t be told it was put 
up for commercial reasons.” Hard-pressed volunteers, 
laboring after work hours in Fol vineyards, would wel- 
come the continuity the Center might afford their efforts. 

It was pointed out that after years of consideration the 
various professional organizations had found no common 
ground on which to meet Fol problems with the result 
that there was a lack of cohesion between the organiza- 
tions. Even within the organizations, men succeeding to 
chairmanships of Fol committees were thought frequently 
to be without adequate background on what had been 
going on within their own organizations. 


“When a committee comes up in 1959, it is thoroughly 
unaware of what the committee did in 1957. This is 
the likely situation. And it is tragic.” 

It was said Fol committees of state press associations 
frequently function with very little knowledge of the 
problem and to date have felt there was no place they 
could turn — for information and guidance. 

Value of the Center as a repository was noted. “We’ve 
material we’ve accumulated for 12 years on Fol, and 
believe me, we have loads of it, and we would gladly 
locate it at a central point.” 

The question was raised whether or not the Center 
might not duplicate work already being done by the 
various associations. “Frankly I wouldn’t have any con- 
cern about this duplicating the work of APME, ASNE, 
the photographer’s association, or anybody else. If it can 
bring all this fine effort together under one roof and make 
it available for everyone, and assemble it in such a way 
that it would be continually useful, then let duplication 
take care of itself.” 

To several, however, this was not enough. They saw 
value in the Center only if it could take a position of 
advocacy. The suggestion was made that retired newsmen 
of stature might come on campus to affiliate with the 
Center and speak strongly on Fol problems. This, it was 
pointed out—on several occasions — would possibly 
place the school in an anomalous position, receiving as 
it does its operating expenses from a state legislature. 
But it was reiterated that the great value the Center could 
perform would be as a_ strong, no-strings-attached 
advocate. 

To this, the response was that if the Center could 
give the tools of information to people in communications, 
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then these people could do the job. A parallel was drawn 
between the projected Center and the Southern Educa- 
tion Reporting Service established in 1954 to assemble 
under one roof all information obtainable on what has 
happened and is happening in states affected by the 
Supreme Court decision on segregation. The director of 
that highly successful organization was said to be enam- 
ored of facts and loathing of opinion. 

A final statement by one who favored a loud voice: 

“T think a library’s an adjunct, an asset, but unless 
we can establish an authority who can immediately file a 
protest without going to the board of directors, we haven’t 
accomplished much. We need somebody who can just 
raise hell when something goes wrong. This is what we 
need. And we need the backing of all media.” 

Any “high commissioner,” it was remarked, function- 
ing at the Center would have to be as ready to criticize the 
media as he would be to criticize government. He would 
have to be concerned with “the underlying principles, the 
reasons why certain secrecies are imposed, the extent 
they might be limited, and many issues of that kind.” 
For these reasons, it seemed to this speaker, whoever 
might direct the activities of the Center probably ought 
not be recruited from the professional media. 

Nearly all attending the seminar saw the greatest 
value the Center could perform lying in functioning as a 
central index, a repository and nerve center. The idea of 
a “high commissioner” grated. “We are not talking about 


baseball.” 


Activities Suggested for the Center 

A wide range of activities were suggested as right- 
fully falling within the scope of the Center. Among these 
was the suggestion to keep alert to government agencies 
blocking news, to keep “a box score” of violations of the 
right to know by agency and individual, to undertake to 
discover why information is denied, to explain the role 
and importance of news gatherers to a public that con- 
siders them primarily as entrepreneurs. It was suggested 
that the Center compile case histories of invasions of the 
guarantees of the First Amendment, that it further dis- 
cussion of the principles underlying the national security 
classification system. It was several times stated that 
establishment of a workable system of codifying and 
digesting of accumulated information in a manner that 
would put the slightest element immediately in hand 
would be an undertaking of extreme importance, one to 
be given top priority. 

Several times labeled a function of great importance 
would be a series of publications aimed at reaching the 
public. It was stated as well that information on the 
meaning of the Fol struggle to democratic government 
should be directed to the high schools. 

The School would be expected to encourage research 
in the area, to assist those writing papers, articles, books, 
speeches and the like. It was said the Center should stage 
seminars for police officials, teachers’ groups, and the 
like. 

Discussion of possible activities trailed off in a renew- 
al of the debate of library-central index versus advocate. 

The Institute for Advanced Studies at Princeton 
University was suggested as a model. Here the staff was 
said to make positive statements for the Institute, some- 
thing that the president of Princeton can not. “If we 
have an organization on University property,” one of 
the School of Journalism representatives said, “experi- 
ence seems to indicate that the University would have 
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quite a bit to ‘say about what goes on there.” It was 
marked that the various professional organizations mi 
take no greater pleasure than the University of Misso 
in having a single man or agency assume spokesmans 
on Fol issues. 

Again the feeling of the majority was that actil 
should come from the individual media and the vari 
professional organizations within the media, only 
facts from the Center. A possible embarrassment 
pointed out in the situation where two or more of 
professional organizations see differently on a speci 
point, as NAB and NPPA see differently on od 
courtroom access problems. What would the position 
the Center be if called on to endorse one of several op: 
ions? An uphappy position, certainly. 

In the final shot, a proponent of the advocacy positi’ 
suggested that even if the man in charge at the Cent 
were not able to speak loudly he might well call atte 
tion of the individual associations to whatever mig 
require action, stating to the organizations his stro) 
beliefs on the matter. 


Relations With Professional Organizations 

A board of governors, each recognized as responsil! 
to a given professional organization, all of them to | 
represenied on the Board, was suggested. It was mon 
a phone call from the Center to each of the governc 
could get action as action was needed in the least tint 
A school representative said any relationship with ti 
University would, of necessity, have to be purely adv; 
ory. The word “governor” was dropped. 

Mention was made of the problem posed by the vet 
number of the professional organizations. The advertisi: 
groups would have to be represented. And, “I wonder} 
some thought shouldn’t be given to the people outsii 
the profession. I’m prejudiced enough at this point r 
to be able to advocate it, but I would like to see a coo! 
mind think about it.” And, “Of course you can alwa 
put the Public Relations people in, too.” | 

The presence on an “advisory board” of a “tame nat 
media man” and a representative of such a citizens’ gro 
as the American Civil Liberties Union was, finally, judg 
unrealistic from the Center’s viewpoint as well 
likely impossible from that of any citizens’ group. Ai 
advisory board, it was generally agreed, should be 3 
cruited from the news media to whom the Center shout 
aim its services. “It seems to me,” a member of the ser 
inar said, “that I would rather see a service organizatia 
set up frankly as a service organization for the medi 
to do its good work primarily through the media. Af‘ 
all, the media are the ones who are supposed to car} 
the attack to the public, and they are supposed to ma} 
these firm stands, and they make these firm stands 

: 


some things. It is just some other things that they so 
how forget to. I would rather see it set up that way t 
to combine a media approach with a public approach. 
seems to me the first would get much further on a firm} 
basis than the second ever would.” 
To which another remarked, “I think you have ju 
written my editorial for me.” | 
In the continuing discussion on the make-up of t 
advisory board, it was suggested that it be comprised 
the freedom of information committee chairmen of th 
professional organizations participating. Another s 
gestion was that the participating orgnizations nar 
three people from whom the Center might make a choid 
Debate continued without decision over whether t 


| 


| 


| 
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rganizations or the School should determine representa- 
on. One resolution meeting with total approval was that 
1e University should pass upon the various representa- 
ves, making the final selections of nominations by the 
rganizations. “After all, it’s going to be the University’s 
eadache.” 

It was pointed out that much of this was putting the 
art before the horse, that organizations would have to be 
pproached to see if they desired to participate, that there 
ras nothing at the present time to indicate that they did, 
nd that members of the seminar realized that they were 
ttending the meetings as individuals with knowledge of 
ae organizations but not as representatives of the organ- 
zations. It was the suggestion of the representatives of 
ae School of Journalism that the people attending the 
eminar continue to serve as the first Advisory Board, 
o assist in the first organizational steps, most important 
# which would be a later meeting in December of the 
ear. This met with the approval of the seminar members. 

There was general agreement, finally, that it would be 
mwise of the organizations to name their representa- 
ives to the board, and, perhaps, unwise to restrict board 
nemberships strictly to organizations. For, as one put it, 
How about the International News Service managing 
ditors? Was there such an organization? No. But many 
at the time) INS editors nonetheless. 

As the discussion of the board ended, it was agreed 
ach member of the advisory board should send sug- 
estions to Dean English for possible inclusion on an 
xecutive board. All seminar members would continue 
is an advisory group. 


low Wide the Service 

“This Center should be dedicated to the people’s right 
o know, and to the necessity for an informed public in a 
lemocracy and in support of freedom itself. I would hope 
ts doors would be open and its reach would extend to- 
yard every group and every individual who could make 
ise of it. | should hope that every individual that knocked 
m the door would be heartily welcomed and to the fullest 
xtent the resources of this organization be made avail- 
ible in so far as possible.” 

With this there was general agreement, and it was 
so agreed that during the period when limited services 
night be necessary that the news media, as most import- 
int in the fight, take precedence. The hope that the other 
chools of journalism might use the facility was stated. 
Phere was general disagreement with a proposition voiced 
arlier that the Center should at any time attempt liaison 
vith high schools. That is, the high schools might come to 
he Center and be most welcome, but not that the Center 
hould ever go to the high schools. 

Again, to advocate or not to advocate closed out a 
liscussion session. “The recording will show we have a 
air agreement on a moderate advocacy.” Elsewhere this 
dvocacy was referred to as “enlightened.” The smaller 
apers, it was said, did not have the spokesmen that the 
arge papers had and for them the Center could offer 
articularly valuable services in talking loudly of Fol 
roblems in the rural and suburban communities. 


Vhere Does the Money Come From? 

The representatives of the School of Journalism stated 
hat as of the time of the seminar not a dollar was in 
he purse for Fol activities, nor was there any prospect 
f this. True, the 50th Anniversary Committee of the 
chool was engaged in limited fund-raising activities, 


but none of the projected budget had been earmarked 
for Fol. No approach was envisioned to the alumni as 
this was thought not proper during the year of celebra- 
tion. Also, the University had a policy against employ- 
ment of professional fund raisers. A few hundred dollars 
might well become available from the University Research 
Council. And, finally, the School of Journalism could 
out of its operating funds justify limited space, facilities, 
and personnel in the interest of student education. Come 
what might in the future, money or no money, the Schoo! 
of Journalism would be moving in that direction. 

It was agreed that an attempt be made to make 
the envisioned center independent of state funds. 
Most felt, for a variety of reasons, this would be highly 
impractical, that so long as the Center existed on a cam- 
pus, as had been noted earlier, it could not be independ- 
ent of the campus authority, were the money to fall from 
the sky. 

One argued that funds not be accepted from the 
media, another that only limited amounts be accepted. 
There was mention that the necessity of limiting the 
amounts from media need not concern anyone since only 
the most limited gifts would in likelihood be made. 

Considerable interest was shown in approaching the 
foundations. Mention was also made of the large dailies 
and wealthy publishers. Some liked the idea of a small 
contribution ($10) asked of all the stations and news- 
papers, large and small. Organizations within and outside 
the media might make limited grants for specified 
research, 

No one would estimate what the cost of operating ihe 
Center might be since there was no way of knowing just 
what services might in the end be required of it. It was 
stated that $100,000 a year wouid not be too much to 
cover all services suggested. On the other hand, a file 
cabinet and a secretary might be well and good for a 
start. To the majority of the seminar members, however, 
the thought of starting in a small way indicated the Center 
might end as no more than a small operation which, if 
this were to be the case, would be better not to attempt 
at all. 

As one attendant said, ...“I say this with great 
respect to the University of Missouri and the great School 
of Journalism, that if in your explorations and efforts to 
achieve this you find you cannot do it in a very substan- 
tial and solid way, then I would say, I would suggest that 
you pass on what I consider a great idea to someone 
else who can do it, because I don’t think it would help the 
University of Missouri nor serve the purpose you have 
envisioned to have a weak or small organization here.” 


In Closing 

Among the concluding remarks, there was this story: 

“We may have led an unsuspecting University to 
slaughter unless we continue to stand behind the program 
we’ve instituted. I have a clergyman friend who tells the 
story and it’s an old one, but is still his favorite and I 
think it might be quite appropriate for any concluding 
remarks I might make. He tells the story of a professional 
stunt man who was preparing to walk a tight rope across 
the chasm at Niagara Falls. Just before he was ready to 
walk out on the wire he was impressed by the look of 
hero-worship on the face of one of the bystanders, and 
thinking to build up the importance of what he was going 
to do, he turned to the bystander and he said, ‘Fee! the 
wire.’ The man did, and he said, ‘Do you helieve that 
will hold me up as I walk across there?’ and the man said, 
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‘Yes, I believe it will.’ He said, ‘Do you believe that I can 
walk out on the wire and reach the other side safely?’ 
and the man — ‘Yes, I believe so.’ So he reached behind 
him and he picked up a small wheelbarrow and set it 
out on the cable, and he said ‘And do you believe that I 
can walk out on that wire and push that wheelbarrow and 
reach the other side safely?’ And with a look of complete 
hero-worship the man said ‘Yes, I believe you can.’ He 
said ‘Well get in and ride.’ I think that’s probably what 
we have to do here today. We have set in motion a move- 
ment in which we believe, but I believe we’d better stay 
in there and ride. . . .” 

The final action of the seminar was the reading of the 
following resolution, signed by all attending the seminar: 

“Whereas the University of Missouri has expressed 


Columbia, Missouri 


November 1958 


its interest and intent in establishing a permanent Ff 
dom of Information Center for the purpose of advan: 
the right of the people to know and be informed thro 
all means of communication, printed, oral, and vis 
and whereas the University has sought the advice 
counsel of representatives of all news gathering medi 
a meeting at the University on March 13-14, 1958; } 
therefore be it resolved by the undersigned, assem] 
representatives of news gathering media, following t 
ough exploration, that we commend and endorse the « 
cept of establishing a Freedom of Information Cente 
the School of Journalism of the University of Miss¢ 
and pledge to this project our full support, endorsem 
and assistance in developing and maintaining the 
ter’s objectives, values, and programs.” 


